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all, bread and butter are necessary, even to the lives
of artists and saints. This seems to be unnecessary
in itself, and at the same time liable to give rise to
misconception in the minds of those who are apt to
find the merely material rather small beer. Xeverthe-
less, if Carlyle and Ruskin had been willing to make
the intellectual eSort necessary to assimilate the body
of analysis bequeathed by the great men whom they
criticised so unjustly, they would have realised its
profound significance in regard to the interpretation
of conduct in general, even if they had been unable to
provide any better description than its authors. But,
as is abundantly clear from their criticisms, they
never made this effort. They did not want to make
the effort. It was so much easier, so much more
congenial, misrepresenting those who did. And the
opportunities for misrepresenting a science that had
hardly begun to become conscious of its ultimate
implications were not far to seek.
But, if there is no longer any excuse for the
detractors of Economics to accuse it of preoccupation
with particularly low ends of conduct, there is equally
no excuse for economists to adopt an attitude of
superiority as regards the subjects that they are
capable of handling. We have akeady noticed Pro-
fessor Cannan's rather paradoxical attitude to a
Apolitical economy of war. And, speaking generally,
are we not entitled to urge that in this respect Pro-
fessor Carman is a little apt to follow St. Peter and
cry, "Not so, Lord: for nothing common or unclean
hath at any time entered into my mouth"? In the
opening chapter of Wealth,1 he goes out of his way to
say that "the criterion of buying and selling brings
i First edition, p. 15.